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„tt)aram nrtfljl ta bid} xxrn uns alien 
Ilnb unferer tfTtimtng entfenten ?" 
34 fawtbe nidpt end? $u gefaQen ; 
34t fdflt ttfas tettteft. — <5oetf)e. 

"Why keepett thou aloof ? Why lonely 
Art from our vie** away thou turning ? " 
I do not write to please you only, 
You must be learning I 
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I. THE HISTORY OF THE XENIONS. 



THE HISTORY OF THE XENIONS. 

THE appearance of the Xenions, a collection of satirical epigrams in the Musen- 
Almanach of 1797, is a memorable event in the literature of Germany. With the 
end of the eighteenth century a new era had commenced. The idea of evolution, first 
clearly pronounced by Caspar Friedrich Wolff in his theory of epigenesis, pointed out 
new aims of investigation in the realm of the natural sciences; Kant's Critique of Pure 
Reason propounded new problems in philosophy; and Beethoven conceived his grand 
sonatas, which reflected the spirit of an all-comprehensive aspiration in the soul-stirring 
notes of music. New ideals, religious, moral, and social, had dawned upon mankind, 
and the two great apostles of this movement in the domain of poetry were Goethe and 
Schiller. 



It is well known what good friends Goethe and Schiller were. After the two great 
poets had become personally acquainted they inspired, criticised, and corrected each 
other, their common ideal being the firm basis of their mutual friendship, and the chief 
monument of their alliance are the Xenions. 

Yet great though Schiller and Goethe were, they found not sufficient support among 
those who should have been their first followers and disciples. The men of literary call- 
ings, who should be the priests of the holiest interests of humanity, were too envious to 
fully recognise and acknowledge the merit of these two great poet-thinkers. Moreover, 
the men of letters were chiefly enamoured of their own traditional methods of literary 
production and could not appreciate the purity, the grandeur, and the holiness of the new 
taste. They misunderstood the progress-promising spirit of the time, and to their puny 
minds the rise of the new era appeared as a mere disturbance of their traditional habits. 
They looked upon the twin-giants of the world of thought as usurpers, who from personal 
vanity and ambition tyrannised all others, and whose impositions had either to be resisted, 
or silenced by shrugs. 
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Goethe and Schiller's enemies were, on the one side, the orthodox and narrow-minded 
pietists who considered their poetry as irreligious and un-Christian, accusing them of 
paganism, on the other side such men as the shallow Nicolai, a man of some common 
sense but without any genius, a man who preached that stale kind of rationalism which 
consisted in both the suppression of all higher aspiration and the denial of spirituality 
in any sense. He railed at Goethe and Schiller as well as at Kant, Fichte, and other 
great minds of his time who went beyond his depth and were incomprehensible to him. 

Nicolai was a rich and influential publisher in Berlin ; he was an author himself, and 
a very prolific one too, but his writings are all superficial and barren. On several occa- 
sions he had severely criticised Goethe, and our great poet-twins asserted that in fighting 
superstition he attacked poetry, and in attempting to suppress the belief in spirits he also 
tried to abolish spirit. So Goethe makes him say in the Walpurgisnacht : 



11 Ich sag's Each Geistern in's Gesicht, 
Den CPfiJto-Despotismus leid ich nicht ; 
Metn Geist kann ihn nicht exerciren." 



[I tell yon, spirits, to your face, 

I give to spirit-despotism no place ; 

My spirit cannot practise it at all.] — Bayard Taylor. 



The irritation of the literary dwarfs showed itself in malevolent reviews of Schiller's 
literary enterprise, Die Horen. 

Schiller wrote to Goethe June 15, 1795 : 

"I have thought for some time that it would be well to open a critical arena in Die Horen. Yet we 
should not give away our rights by formally inviting the public and the authors. The public would certainly 
be represented by the most miserable voices, and the authors, as we know from experience, would become 
very importunate. My proposition is that we make the attack ourselves. In case the authors wish to defend 
themselves in Die Horen, they must submit to our conditions. And my advice is, not to begin with propo- 
sitions, but to begin with deeds. There is no harm if we are denounced as ill-bred." 

Several letters were exchanged on this subject, and Goethe wrote in a letter of De- 
cember 23, 1795, to Schiller: 

' ' We must cultivate the idea of making epigrams upon all journals ; one distich for each magazine, in 
the manner of Martial's Xenia ; and we must publish a collection of them in the Musen- Almanack of next 
year. Enclosed are some Xenions as a specimen." 

Schiller answered at once, December 23, 1795 : 
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" The idea of the Xenions is splendid and must be carried out. . . . What a wealth of material is offered 
by the Stolbergs, by Racknitz, Ramdohr, the metaphysical world with its' Aft' s and Not-MSs, friend Nicolai, 
our sworn enemy, the Leipsic taste-mongers, Th&mmel, with Gdschen as his horse-groom, and others." 

Thus the two poets decided to wage a destructive war against their common enemies, 
and to come down upon them in a literary thunderstorm. The poets planned a "poetical 
deviltry" as they called it, and named their satirical poetry Xenions. 

The word Xenion originally meant a present which a host gives to a stranger who 
enjoys his hospitality. The Roman poet Martial called his book of satirical epigrams 
Xenia ; and, as Goethe and Schiller intended to make similar epigrammatical thrusts at 
Nicolai and other offenders, they adopted Martial's expression and called their verses 
Xenions. 1 They agreed to publish all their Xenions together, and to regard them as 
common property. 

] We prefer the Saxon form of the plural (viz., Xenions) to the Latin form (viz., Xenia), which is appro- 
priate only as a name of Latin poetry. 



The first Xenions were very aggressive, but by and by they became more general 
and lost their personal character. There are among them many which are lofty and full 
of deep thought. 

It happened now and then that the authors of the Xenions hit the wrong man ; but 
this, although we may be sorry for it, was more excusable than the abuse with which 
their adversaries retorted. 

The Xenions, as was to be expected, raised a storm of indignation, and Anti-Xenions 
were written by many of those who had been attacked. But while the tenor of the Xenions, 
in spite of their personal character, is lofty, and while we feel the high aims of Goethe and 
Schiller in their attempts at a purification of literature, the Anti-Xenions are wholly per- 
sonal. They are rude, malicious, and mean. They insinuate that the Xenions were 
prompted by vile motives ; that Goethe and Schiller wanted more praise and flattery ; 
that they were envious of the laurels of others, and wanted to be the sole usurpers of 
Mount Parnassus. Schiller was called Kant's ape, and Goethe was reproached with his 
family relations. 
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The history of the Xenions is their justification. The Anti-Xenions are, in them- 
selves alone, a wholesale condemnation of the opposition made to Goethe and Schiller. 

Goethe wrote to Schiller concerning the reception which the Xenions found, on De- 
cember 5, 1796 : 

"It is real fun to observe what has been offensive to this kind of people, and also what, they think, has 
been offensive to as. How trivial, empty, and mean they consider the life of others, and how they direct 
their arrows against the outside of our works. How little do they know that a man who takes life seriously 
lives in an impregnable castle." 

Goethe and Schiller had wielded a vigorous and a two- edged weapon in the Xenions. 
They had severely chastised their antagonists for incompetency ; but now it devolved 
upon themselves to prove the right of their censorship. And they were conscious of this 
duty. Goethe wrote, November 15, 1796 : 

"After the bold venture of the Xenions, we must confine onr labors strictly to great and worthy works of 
art. We mast shame onr adversaries by transmuting our Protean nature henceforth into noble and good 
forms." 



Deeds proved that Goethe, as well as Schiller, were not only willing, but also able, 
to fulfil these intentions. Their antagonists have disappeared. Some of them would now 
be entirely forgotten, had not the two poets immortalised them in the Xenions. 

Some Xenions are of mere transitory importance, especially such as contain allusions 
and criticisms that are lost to those who are not thoroughly versed in the history of the 
times, while others are gems of permanent value, reflecting in a few words flashes of the 
deepest wisdom. 

It is a great pity that the Xenions are not better known among English-speaking 
people, and we have therefore extracted and translated those which we deem worthy of 

being preserved for all time. 

♦ * 

The form of the Xenions is like their Roman prototype, the elegiac distich. 

The elegiac distich has scarcely, if ever, been used in English poetry, although there 
is much classical beauty in its rhythm. It consists of alternate dactylic hexameters and 
pentameters which in ancient Greece were recited to the accompaniment of the flute, and 
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went by the name of "elegies/ 1 the etymology of which has nothing to do (as has been 
assumed) with lamentations, but probably means flute-songs. 

Metre in Greek prosody is comparable to a musical bar, while a foot is a rhythmic 
figure. Some metres, such as the iambic (u — u — ) and trochaic ( — u — u), consist 
of two feet, but dactylic 1 metres ( — ^ u) consist of one foot only. Accordingly a trochaic 
trimeter consists of three metres or six feet ; while six dactyls, the last one of which is 
always catalectic,' are called a dactylic hexameter. 

The dactylic, or, as it is also called, the heroic, hexameter is known to the English- 
reading public from Longfellow's Evangeline. The line is irregularly divided into two 
parts by a break resulting from a natural pause in the sense of the words, which is called 



'The name "dactyl" or "finger" (Greek 66ktvXoc) indicates that, like a finger and also like the word 
ddctylos, it consists of one long and two short limbs. 

* Catalectic means "ending " or "terminating." A catalectic metre lacks the last syllable, which, music- 
ally considered, is to be regarded as a pause. According to another rule, the last syllable is always indiffer- 
ent, i. e., it may be either long or short (_^_). 
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casura or incision. 1 The pentameter consists of twice two and a half, i. e., five dactylic 
metres ( — u u — o o — ), which are separated by an incision. Instead of two short 
syllables there may be always one long syllable, with the exception of the fifth metre of 
the hexameter and the latter half of the pentameter. The schedule of a distich, accord- 
ingly, is thus : 

— ww — ww — ww — ww — ww — w 

— ww — ww — II — ww — ww — 

Considering the fact that the measures of Greek prosody are comparable to musical 
bars in which time and not accent is the decisive element; we readily understand that the 

In Greek prosody each one of the various caesuras has its own name : e. g. Kara riprov rpoxalcv (after the 
third trochaens or— w), thus— \j \j—kj \j—\j | ; or irev&qftifupfc (after the fifth half-metre) thus— vj u— kj u— . 
The former is the most common division of a hexameter, while the duplication of the latter constitutes the 
measure of the pentameter. 
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name " pentameter" is a misnomer, for the pentameter consists as much as the hexa- 
meter of six full dactylic bars, only that there is a pause of one-half metre after each two 
and a half metres. Expressed in musical characters, the distich reads as follows : 



sJJJ 
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JJj 



J v 



JJJ 



JJJ 
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JJJ JJJ d- 


«JJJ JJJ el- 
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Goethe and Schiller's distichs, we are sorry to add, are not always very elegant, and 
sometimes lack in smoothness and correctness. This excited the anger of Voss, the 
famous translator o£ Homer in the original metre of dactylic hexameters. Voss ridiculed 
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Goethe and Schiller for their bad versification in a distich, which he intentionally made 
even worse than the worst of theirs, using the words with a wrong accentuation : 

"In' Weimar and' in Jena' macht man' Hexa'meter wie' der ; 
A'ber die Pen'tameter' sind' doch noch ex'cellenter' ! " 

[In' Weimar and' in Jena' they make' hexame'-ters such as' this ; 
But' the Pen'-tameters' Are' even more' excellent'.] 

In spite of some awkwardness and lack of elegance in diction, the Xenions became 
very popular in Germany on account of the profound ideas embodied in them. The 
shortcomings of their form have been forgotten on account of their intrinsic value, and 
there is perhaps no poetry quoted more frequently than these pithy aphorisms. They 
have become household words in Germany and deserve a place of honor in the literature 
of the world. 



II. INTRODUCTORY. 



OUR PURPOSE. 

These brisk verses, revering the good, will annoy the philistine, 
Ridicule bigots, and smite hypocrites, as they deserve. 



Z)orfa$. 

Den Pfyilifter t>erbrte$e, ben Sdfw&vmtv nede, ben f}eu<f}ler 
Qudle ber frd^Kc^e Ders, bet nut bas Cute perefpt. 
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OUR METHOD. 

Wherefore in verse are we speaking? We trust that the verse is impressive, 
When we were talking in prose) never ye listened to us. 



Das Zlttttel. 

tDarum fagfl bu uns bas in Perfen? Die Perfe fin& urirffam, 
Sprint man in profa 3U eu<$, ftopft tyt Me £tyren eu<$ su. 
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THE DISTICH. 

In the hexameter rises the jet of a wonderful fountain, 
Which in a graceful descent back as pentameter falls 



Das DtfitdjOTU 

3m fjejameter ftetgt fees SpringqueUs flufftgc Sdule, 
3m Pentameter taauf fdllt fie meloMfd? tjerab. 
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BOISTEROUS. 

Times have I witnessed run mad, and I never let slip the occasion 
Following fashion's command, madly in madness to join. 



Uebermfittytg. 

Colle ^etten t?ab' id} erlebt un6 Ijab' mdjt ermangelt, 
Selbft and} tt?5rid>t 511 fctn, tote es 6ie <5eit mir gebot. 



so 



OUR COMMON FATE. 

O, how we struggle and hatel Inclinations, opinions divide us. 
Yet in the meantime thy locks turn into silver like mine. 



Das gemetnfame Sdpcffal. 

Stefye, arir fyaffen, wxv ftretten, es tremtet uns Zteigung unb Itleinung; 
2lber es bletdfet inbes btr fid) 6ie Code, une mir. 
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THE LAST MARTYR. 

That you may roast me like Huss, it is possible ; but it is certain, 
After me cometh the swan who will my mission complete. 

[See Note No. i.] 

Der lefcte Zftdrtyrer. 

2Iud> mid} bvattt tt?r nod} als fjujj t>ielleid?t, aber u>at?r I^af ti$ ! 
tan$t bletbet 6er Sdpxxm, 6er es &oUen6et, ntdjt aus. 
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III. SOUL AND WORLD. 



OUR OWN. 

Common possessions are thoughts, while your sentiment only is private. 
Shall He your property be, feel Him — the God whom you think. 



Das eigne 3& ea l- 

2lllen gefy5rt, was 6u benfft, 6ein etgen tft nut, was 6u ffityleft, 
Soil er bein <Etgentt)um fetn, fuljle 6en iSott, 6en 6u benfft. 
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HARMONY. 

Reason, what is it? The voice of the whole; and thy heart is thy selfhood. 
Happy thou art, if for aye reason will dwell in thy heart. 



Stfjdne 3nHoibita[ttat. 

Stimme fees ©arisen ift beine Derminft, ftein Ijerj Hft t>u felbet: 
Woi}l Mr, toenn Me Dernunft immec int Ijerjen bit mofjnt. 



THE KEY. 

If, friend, thyself thou wouldst fathom, observe how thy fellows are acting. 
If thou thy fellows wilt know, search in the heart of thyself. 



Der S^Iuffel. 

ZPillft 6u bid} felber erfennen, fo jtelj, tote We 2lnbern es tretben. 
ZDillfi 6u Me 2tn5crn t>erftel}n, bltcf in 6etn eigenes fyt^. 
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WORTH AND VALUE. 

Dost thou possess things, impart them to me, and I'll pay thee their value. 
If, my friend, something thou art> let us exchange, please, our souls ! 



Das XPertfye unb ZDfirbige. 

fjaft bn itvoas, fo gib es fyer unb id) safyle, toas redjt tft, 
Sift 6u tivoas, o bann taufcfyen 6ie Seelen tote aus. 
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NATURE AND REASON. 

Reason may build above nature, but findeth there emptiness only, 
Genius can nature increase ; but it is nature it adds. 



Der (Sent us. 

Ueber Xlatixt fpnaus baut toe Pernunft, bod} nur in has Ceere, 
Du nur, (Sentus, meljrft in ber TXatuv toe Hatur. 
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ONENESS. 

Beauty is always but one, though the beautiful changes and varies, 
And 'tis the change of the one, which thus the beautiful forms. 



S cfy o n f? e 1 1. 

Sd)dnl?ett ift eurig nur £tne, 6odj mannidrfad} u>edjfelt bas SdjSne, 
Dajj es tt>ed)felt, bas madjt tbtn bas £ine nur fdj5n. 
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VARIOUS DESTINIES. 

Millions of folks are kept busy the race of mankind propagating, 
But in the minds of a few, only, humanity grows. 



Die t>erfd)ie6enc Befit mmung. 

ZftiUtonen forgen baffir, bag Me (Battling beftetje, 
2lber butdf ZDemge nur pflan$ct 6ie Illcnfd}Iptt ftd) fort. 
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THE IMMUTABLE. 

Time, unimpeded, is hastening onward. It seeketh the constant, 
He who is faithful will bind time with eternity's ties. 



Das Unroanbelbare. 

nUnauftalifam entetlet toe &\V — Sie fudjt has Seftdnb'ge. 
Set getreu, un6 6u legft eurige ^effeln ifyr an. 
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THE LAW OF NATURE. 

Thus it was always, my friend ; it will be so forever, that weakness 
Claims in its favor the rule, yet it is strength that succeeds. 



Das Haturgefefe* 

So roar's immer, mein jreunb, unb fo xvxxVs bletben. Die ©fynmacfyt 
Sfat toe Hegel fur fid?, aber toe Kraft ben (Erfolg. 
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ZEUS TO HERACLES. 

Thou hast divinity, son, not acquired by drinking my nectar; 
But thy divinity has conquered the nectar for thee. 



g>ius 511 tjerfules. 

Xlidft cms meinem Hcftar fyaft bu Mr (Botttjett gettunfen; 
Dcine <B<5tterftaft wars, bit bit ben Heftar ertang. 
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POLLY AND INSANITY. 

Wit, if it foolishly misses the pointy is saluted with laughter. 
But when a genius slips, furious, a madman, he raves. 



2tbern>tfe un6 XDalpniDife. 

Ueberfpringt fid} 6et ZDtfc, fo ladfen nrit fiber ben Cfyoren, 
(Blettet 6er (Bentus aus, tft er 6em Hafen&en gletd}. 
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MOTIVES AND ACTION. 

' God only seeth the heartl" — Since the heart can be seen by God only, 
Friend, let us also behold something that is not amiss. 



3 rt n e t c s u n b 2leu§eres. 

.,<8oit nut fieljet bas f)erj." — Brum tbtn, roeil ©oft nut has ^etj ftet/t, 
Sorge, bajj xo i r bod) auij ettpas <£rtr<5glidfes feffn. 



BAAL PRIESTS. 

Liberty sacred and holy, man's noble endeavor for progress, 
Never couldst thou for thy cause worse representatives find, 



23aalspfaffen. 

Qeiltge £retf>ettl <£rfyabener tErteb ber Zttetifdjen sum Beffernl 
Walfvlidf, bu tonttteft bid} titdjt fdjlcd^ter mtt ptteftern t>erfef?nl 
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SALVATION. 

Two are the roads out of life, which to all lie equally open : 
To the ideal the one leadeth, the other to death. 

Venture to make your escape on the former as long as you're living, 
Ere on the latter you are doomed to destruction and death. 



Die ibealtfdje tfreilfeit. 

Tins fam tibtn fyeraus finb far XDege $n>et Mr gedffnet: 
gum 3faale ffltyrt einer, far anfare sum (Cob. 

Stefye, ba% 6u bet Sett nod} fret auf fam erflen etttfpringeft, 
€^e Me Parse mil £manq> bid) auf fam anfarn entffilpt 
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HUMAN LIFE. * 

When we are starting in life, an eternity opens before us. 
Yet at its close e'en the wise narrowly limited end. 



Hlenfdfltdfes XDtrfen. 



Tin bem Ctngang bet Baljn Hegt Me Uttenblid)fett often, 
Dotty mil bem engeften Krets Ifdret ber XDeifefte auf. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Art thou afraid friend, of death, and thou longest for life everlasting? 
Live as a part of the whole, when thou art gone it remains. 



Unfterbltdjfett. 

Dor bent Cob erfdjrtcfft bu? Du tpfinfdjeft, unftcrbltdj 3U leben? 
£eb' tm (Bansen! XDenn bu lange batjtn bift, es bletbt. 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Float down-stream to the ocean, O ice-floe 1 And if as an ice-floe 
Thou dost not reach the great main, surely thou find'st it as drop, 



Unfterblidj. 

Sdfwxmmz, bu mfofytige Sdjolle, nut Ijinl unb fommft bu afe Sdjolle 
Hidjt fytnunter, bu fommft bod) n>oI}l als Cropfen ins ZTCeer. 
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GOD, WORLD, AND MAN. 

Is it a secret abysmal, what God, what the world, and what man is? 
No 1 Bat none fancy the truth ; therefore the secret remains. 



©ott, Wilt anb Znenfd}. 

3ft 's benn fo gwjjes ©eljeimntg, was ©ott unb bit JTtenfdj uno bie XDelt fei? 
Heinl Vodf Xliemanb fyJrt's gems; ba bletbt es geljeim. 



IV. CRITICAL AND LITERARY. 



THE POET ADDRESSES HIS MUSE. 

How I could live without thee } I conceive not. But horror o'ertakes me, 
Seeing these thousands and more who without thee can exist. 



Tin Me ZRufe. 

Was idf oljne bid} win, xdf n>etf es nidjt; aber mir grauet, 
5eV id}, was otync bid} £}uttbert' unb (Caufenbe ftnb. 
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TO INCOMPETENT REVIEWERS. 

Difficult 'tis to achieve; criticism is easy, O critics 1 
Shrink not, when finding a flaw, freely from praising the good. 



Pie Utiberufenen. 

Cabeln ift letdpt, erfcfyaffen fo fdpDer; tyr CaMer fees Sd}tt>ad}en, 
§abt Oft has CreffKdfe 6enn audj 3U beloljnen eitt fjers? 
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WOLF'S HOMER. 

Seven Greek cities have boasted of being the birthplace of Homer, 
Since he is torn by the Wolf, ev'ry one taketh her piece. 

[See Note No. «.] 

Set IDolfifdje J?omer. 

Stebett Std&te $anften ftd} brum, t^n geboten $u fyaben, 
Hun 5a 6er XDoIf t!fu serrif, nelfme ftdj je&e ilp Stflcf. 
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INTELLECTUAL ARISTOCRACY. 

Easily wins an enthusiast disciples by stirring the masses. 

Thinkers of solidest stamp find but a scanty support. 
Pictures that miracles work are invariably daubs without value. 

Products of genuine art suit not the taste of the mob. 



(Betftige 2lr i ftof t a tie. 

Scaler madft fid} ber Sd?tr>drmer genug unb rfifyret bie ffienge, 
XDenn ber uernflnfttge ffiann einselne Ciebenbe $fll}lt. 

IPunbertf?£ttge BUber jtnb metft ttur fdjledjie (BemAlbe: 
XDerfe bes (Betfts unb ber Kunft ftnb ffir ben Pdbel nidjt ba, 
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BAD TIMES. 

Language is spoiled by philosophers, logic distorted by poets, 
Man's common sense in this way badly is crippled for life. 



85 fe <getten. 

Pfytlofopfyen Derberben Me Spradje, Pocten Me Cogtf, 
Un6 mit 6cm ZTlenfd}em>erfian6 fommt man burdjs Ceben n\d)t mctjr. 
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PUNY SCRIBBLERS. 

Don't be so dainty, dear sirs. Are you anxious to heap on each other 
Honor and praise, you should rail one at the other with vim. 



21 u f jtoei Su&Ier, bit einanber I o b e n. 

Uicfft fo, ntrfft fo, tfyr Ijerrn. VDoUt itjr einanber ju djren 
Sringen, mug oor oer IDelt (Einer ben Zlnbern nerfdjrei'n. 



DILETTANTE. 

Didst thou succeed with a verse in a language worked out and consummate. 
Shaping your thoughts and your rhymes, don't think a poet art thou. 



Dilcttant. 

ZDeil ein Ders bit gelingt in einer gebilbeten Spracftc, 
Die ffir bid) btdjtet unb bcnft, glaubtf 6u fdjon Didder 5U fein. 
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TO AN AUTHOR. 

If you impart to us that which you know, we'll he grateful to have it. 
But if you give us yourself — please, my friend, leave us alone. 



-luetic mtr mil, was fcu roeifH, id) rcetb' es hanfbar empfangen, 
3lbec bu gibft mit bid? fetbft, bamit pecfdjone micij, Jteuntt. 



TO ANOTHER AUTHOR. 

Please do not try to teach facts, for we care not a straw for the subject. 
All we do care for are facts as they are treated by you. 

[See Note No. 3. 

Tin **. 

Du nriUft tDalpes mid) lefyren? Bemfifye tod} md}t, nid}t Me Sadje 
IPill id} toird} Md}, id) trill bid) 6urdj toe Sac^e nur fefjn. 
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WANTED. 

Wanted, a servant who writeth a legible hand, and who also 
Fairly can spell, but he must leave the belles le tires alone. 



Sadden fo aefudjt roerfcen. 

<£incn Bebienten wfitifdft man ju tjaben, bet leferlidj frfjreibet 
Unb ortljoa.rapljifdj, jebod) nidjts in belles lettres getban. 






ARTIFICE. 

Do you desire the applause of the wordly as well as the pious, 
Paint ye licentiousness, but — paint ye the Devil beside. 

[See Note No. 4.] 

Ber Kunftgrtff. 

tDoOt ifyr jugleid? ben tfiribern 6er XPelt un6 ben ^rommen gef alien? 
ZTCalet toe XDoDuft — nur malet ben tEeufel 60511. 
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A DISCUSSION. 

One, we can hear, speaketh after the other, but no one replieth. 
Several monologues are, certainly, not a debate. 

[See Note No. 5.] 

Das p fjtlo f op fjtf dj e (Sefprddj. 

(Einer, has fyoret man woty, fpridjt nadf 6em 2tn6ern, bodj Keiner 
2TUt 6em 2tn6ern; u>er nennt $u>ei ZITonologen ©efprSdj? 
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V. SATIRICAL AND PERSONAL. 



THE GREAT MOMENT. 

This present century (freely I grant it) begot a great epoch ; 
But the great moment, alas ! findeth a very small race. 



Set (geitpunft. 



Sine grogc €pod?e fyat tas 3a^r^un6ert geboren, 
2tber for groge ZTComent ftn&et ein tleines &efd}led)t. 
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TO SOME CRITICS. 

Wretches ! Speak evil of me, but oblige me by truthfully adding : 
Serious is he. For the rest — wretches, speak evil of me. 



Tin He fyetten Sf. 3- K 

Cumpen ! rebet lumpig won mir, bodj foget : es wax iljm 
<£ r n fl I unb rebel fobattn, Cumpen, ifp lumptg pon mic. 






THE VINCULUM. 

How Mother Nature in man has united the high and the vulgar? 
Vanity did she ensconce right in the middle of both. 



Das Derbin&ungsmittel. 

ZDte Derfdljrt 6te Hatur, urn jjotyes unb Hietaes im IHenfdjen 
^u perbtnben? Sie ftcllt (Eitclfctt $n>ifd}en tpnein. 
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PRESENT GENERATION. 

Has it been always as now? O how strange is to-day's generation ! 
Only the old ones are young, only the young ones are old. 



3egtge feneration. 

VOav es immer roie jcfct? 3d) fann bas <5efd}Ud}t nidft begreifen. 
Hur bas 2flicr ift jung, ad? 1 unb Me 3ugen6 tft alt. 
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TO THOSE IN AUTHORITY. 

Don't be disturbed by the barking ; remain in your places. The barkers 
Eagerly wish for your seats, there to be barked at themselves. 

[Set Note No. 6.) 

■ 

21 n Me Obern. 

3mmer beUt man auf eud}! bletbt flfcenl es tmbtfcfyen Me Seller 
3ene Plcifet, wo man rul)i$ has Bellen Dernimmt. 
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ALARMING ZEAL OF INVESTIGATION. 

Gentlemen, boldly dissect, for dissection is very instructive. 
But the frog's fate is too sad who has to offer his leg. 



Kritifdje Stubten. 

Sdjnetbet, fdjnetbet ifjr fjerrn, burdj Sdjnetben Iernet ber Sdjfiler, 
2lber a>elje bent ^rofdj, bet eudf ben Sdjenfel mug letljnl 
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PHRASES AND THOUGHTS. 

Truly, you may for a time still deceive with your valueless counters, 
But in the end, my dear sirs, debts must be paid in good coin. 



Der <8eift un6 ber Budfjiabe. 

Cange fann man mit ZYlarfen, mit Sedpnpfenntgen 3d!)(en, 
£nMid), es fjilft ntdjts, t^r fjerrn, mug man 6en Beutcl 6odf $ieljn. 
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THE SENSE OF A COMMITTEE. 

Every one of them, singly considered, is sensible, doubtless, 
But in a body the whole number of them is a dunce. 



©eUfjrte <5e f c Ufa> of t. 

3cbet, fteljft bu iljn einjeln, ift lei&liij fliig nnb csrftanbta., 
Sinfc fie in corpore, gleidf roirb ein Dummtopf boraus. 



TASTE IN A WATERING PLACE. 

This is a singular country ; the springs here have taste and the rivers ; 
While it is not to be found in the inhabitants' minds. 



©efttnfcbrttnnen $»***. 

Seltfames Canbl fjter fyabcn Me £lflffe ©efdjmacf un6 6te Qttellcn, 
Set ben BetDotjnern aDetn ^ab' id} nod} feinen perfpfirt. 
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SAMPLE OF MODERN CRITICISM. 

Yon, among poets, alone possess merit. To imitate nature, 
Never objections yon have platitudes to introduce. 



Probe moietncr Ktittf. 

Bu nut &ift mtr fcet rofitoige IKdfterl es fomhil bit auf eine 
Platttfloe ntdjt an, nut urn natfltltdj 3U fein. ■ 



NICOLAI'S BOOK ON THE SOURCE OF THE DANUBE. 

Nothing he likes that is great ; for that reason, O glorious Danube, 
Nicola traces thy course till thou art shallow and flat. 

[See Note No. 7.] 

Hifolai's 8udj fiber fete Quellen ber Donau. 

TXxdjts fann er letben was grog tft unb mdd)tig, brum, tjerrltdje Donau, 
Spflrt Mr 6er t}dfdfer fo lang nad}, bis cr fetdft bid) zvtappt. 
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THE COLLECTOR. 

Always he fought against form. All he did is, he during his lifetime 
Only with trouble and pain gathered material in heaps. 



jormaIf>f}Hofoplrit. 

2iUen jormen mad}t er ben Krieg, er n>et$ ntoljl, jeitlebens 
tjat er mit JTtfllj' unb Hotl} Stoff nur jufammengefdjleppt. 



THE CRUDE ORGAN. 

Can you not touch it with hands, then, O blind one, you think it a chimeric ! 
And 'tis a pity, your hands sully whatever they touch. 



Das grobc Organ. 

Was 6u mit QAnben nid>t greifft, bos fdptnt Mr BHn&en ein UnMng, 
Un6 betafteft 6u was, gleicf} tft has Ding audj befdjmufet. 
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NICOLAPS MOTTO. 

Truth I am preaching. 'Tis truth; and 'tis nothing but truth — understand me. 
My truth, of course I For I know none to exist but my own. 



Das motto. 

IDaljrljeit fag' id} eudj, TDaifvtyit un6 immer ZDalptyeit, t>erftet>t fldj: 
ZIT e t n e IDaljrljeit ; 6enn fonft ift mit audf feme befannt. 
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TO A PUBLISHER. 

Look at this press which I own. The machine when it printeth is thinking. 
Here I present you a book which as a sample may serve. 



Derlcgcr pon P**5djrtften. 

(Sine ZTtafdpiie befit' id}, Me felber benft, trie fie taucfet, 
£>beit$enanntes TDttt jeig' id} $ur Probe !}ier ©or. 
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IN COMPARISON WITH SOCRATES. 

Pythia dabbed him a sage, when of ignorance boldly lie boasted. 
Friend, how much wiser art thou? What he pretended, thou art. 



Sotrates* 

JDetl er unnriffcnb ftdf rfiljmtc, nannt' ttjn ttpoHo ten IDetfen. 
£reun6, u>te piel u>cifer btft 6u ; was et bios rfiljmtc, 6n bift's. 
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TO CERTAIN MORALISTS. 

'Tis a great pity, dear sirs, to espouse the right cause you are anxious, 
But 'you are void of good sense : reason and judgment are gone. 



Tin He Qerten XX. £>. p. 

Cud} bebaur' id} am meiften, iJ?r voafylM gem bas (Bute, 
Tibet eud} fyxt 6te Hatur q>&nil\d) bas Urtyetl Derfagt* 
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TO THOSE WHO CHOOSE THE ROLE OF MARTYR. 

Ev'ry fanatic be nailed to the cross when he reacheth the thirties. 
For when he knoweth the world, snrely the dupe will turn rogue. 



<8uter Hatljfdjlag. 

3eglicfyen Sdpwdtmet fcfjlagt mir axis Kreus im bretgigftcn 3 al ? re ; 
Kennt er nut etnmal Me IDelt, uritb bet Betrogne bet Sdjelm. 
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THE BROTHERS STOLBERG. 

When you reviled the Olympian gods, threw relentless Apollo 
You from Parnassus. You now enter the heavenly realm. 

(See Note No. 8.] 

Der Crfafc. 

2lls bu Me griedjtfdjcn <55tter gefdfmAty, 6a n>arf bid} 2lpolIo 
Don tern pantaffc; bafflr geltfi 6u ins f}immelreid} ein. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR. 

Vases of classical art I O how easily lived I without them 1 
But a Majolica pot maketh me happy and rich. 

[See Note No. g.] 

Der Kennet. 

2llte Dafen unb Urncn! Das ^eug vooty ftnnt' id) entbelpen ; 
Vodf cin Hlajottca-tCopf madjtc mid} glflcfttd} un6 reidj. 
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SENTIMENTALISTS. 

Never thought I very highly of people that are sentimental. 
If an occasion arrives grossly their meanness appears. 

[See Note No. 10.) 

9. s. 

2Iuf tas empfin&fame Volt ffaV id) nie was gefpalten, ts n>er6en, 
Kommt Me (Sclegenfyeit nut fdfledfte (Befcllen taraus. 
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THE PROPHET. 

Pity 'tis, when thou wast born, that but one man Nature created I 
Stuff for a gentleman is, and for a scoundrel, in thee. 

[See Note No. ix.] 

Der Prophet. 

SJtfabt, ta$ Me Hatur nur (Einen Htenfd?eit aus Mr fd>uf, 
Denn 511m tpfirMgen XTTann roar uitb sum Sdfelmen 6er Stoff. 
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THE HALF-BIRD. 

Vainly the ostrich endeavors to fly : he but awkwardly saileth 
When he is moving his feet over the issueless sand. 

[See Note No. ia.] 

Der f}albt>ogel. 

jliegen mddpte ber Strauf, allein er rubert pergeblid}, 
Ungefdftcft rfltjrci ber ^uf immer ben Ieibigen Sanb. 
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PARTISAN SPIRIT. 

Where there are parties, the people are siding with zeal on each issue. 
Years must elapse before both join in the middle their hands. 



Parteigetft. 

IDo Parteten entftefyn, fpdlt 3«&«r fidj Ijfiben unb briiben, 
Ptele 3^^? re Dergeljn, el}' fie Me UTtite peretnt. 
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VI. THE PHILOSOPHERS IN HADES. 



THE POET SPEAKS : 

Well met ! I come here to question concerning the one thing that's needed. 
That, philosophical friends, made me descend to this place. 



(But, taf id) eudf, itjr f^erren, in pleno beifammen fyicr ftn&e, 
Denn bos €xne, was nottf, treibt mid? Remitter 3U eudj. 
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ARISTOTLE. 

Question right out, my dear sir, for we read philosophical journals, 
Whatso'er happens on earth, we keep instructed on all. 



21 r t ft o t c ! e s. 

(Bleid? 3ur Sacfye, mein 5 reun &- HHr fatten Me 3*naer ^ettung 
fjier in 6er £fiVLz unb ftn6 Idngft fdjon t>on 2tUem belefpt. 
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URGENT. 

* 

Gentlemen, listen I I'll stay here until you propose me a statement 
That's universally true, one that we all can accept. 



D r i n g c n 6. 

Deflo beffer! So qgb\ mir, xdf gefy' eu<f> nid?t elfer t>om Cetbe, 
(Einen allgilttgen Safc, uttb 6er audj allgemein gilt. 
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DESCARTES. 

Cogito ergo sum : I am thinking and therefore existing. 
If but the former is true, there's of the latter no doubt. 



Cogito ergo sum. 3dj benfe un& mitlfin, fo bin idj, 
3ft has Cine nut roaljr, tft es has 2Inbre geung. 



MY ANSWER. 

If I am thinking, I am. Very well! But who constantly thinketh? 
Often I was, I confess, when forsooth nothing I thought. 



34- 

Denf id}, fo bin id}! Wolfll Dodj tr>er xvivb immer aud? benfen? 
£>ft fdjon roar id), unb Ijab* tDtrtlidj an gar ntdfis gebad?tl 
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SPINOZA. 

Things do exist, sir, and therefore a thing of all things is existing ; 
And in the thing of all things swim we just such as*we are. 



5 p i n o 3 a. 

IPeil es Binge bodf gibt, fo gibt es ein Ding alter Dinge, 
3n 6em Ding aller Dins' fdppimmen urir, tote tpir fo ftn&. 
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BERKELEY. 

True is the opposite, let me declare. Besides me there is nothing. 
Everything else, yon must know, is bnt a bubble in me. 



Berfeley. 

3ufl fas <Begetttf}etl fpred?' id?. <£s gibt fein Ding als mid) felber 1 
2MIes anbre, in mir fteigt es als Blafe nut auf. 



9* 
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LEIBNITZ. 

Two things exist, I admit, the world and the soul ; of which neither 
Knows of the other ; yet both indicate oneness at last. 



C c i b n i fc. 

(gtomrlet Binge lag id? pafftren, 6ie IDelt un6 toe Seele, 
Keins roeijj Dom anbern unb bod? beuten fie bei&e auf €ins. 
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KANT. 

Naught do I know of the thing, and naught of the soul know I either. 
Both to me only appear ; but by no means are they sham. 



Kant. 



Don 6em Ding a>eif* \df ntcfyts, un6 toetf axxdf ntdjts Don 6er Seele, 
Bei&e erfdjetnen mir nur, aber fie ftnb 6odj fetn Sdptn. 
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DAVID HUME. 

Do not converse with those people, for Kant has thrown all in confusion. 
Me you must ask ; for I am even in Hades myself. 



Daoitt fjume. 

Sebe nidjt mil ban Dolf, bet Kant Ijat fie aHe cerroirret, 
Ulidf frag', i$ bin mir felbff aucff in bet QdUe nod? gteidj. 



FICHTE. 

/am/, and 1 posit myself \ but in case I don't posit 
Me as myself — very well : then the not-/ is produced. 



£id}ie. 

3$ bin id}, uitb fefee mid; fclbft, uitb fefe' id? mid} fclbcr 
2IU nldft gefefet, nun gut! fefe* id? ein Hid}t'3d} ba$u. 
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REINHOLD. 

Surely conception existeth; that proves the existence of concepts, 
And of conceivers, no doubt ; which altogether make three. 



K e i n i? o 1 6. 

Dorftellung t&enigftens ift; etn Dorgeftelltes ift alfo 
€in DorfteHenbes audi, madft, mit 5er Dorftellung, breil 
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MY ANSWER. 

These propositions, O sages, possess but small value; they're trifling. 
Make me some statement that helps, and let it be to the point. 



3$. 

Damit locf id}, iljr tftttn, nod} feinett 2}unb ans bent ©fen, 
Cinen ertk<fHd}en Salf arill id}, un6 6er aud} was fefct. 
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K. CH. F. SCHMIDT, THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 

In theoretical regions, no more can be found by inquirers. 

But still the practical word holdeth, "Thou canst" for "Thou shall;. ' 



K (£1?. $. Sdjmifct. 

2luf tffeoretifi^em jelb tft roeiter nidfts meijr ju finben, 
Jlber ber praftifdje 5a% gtlt bod;: Du fannft, benn ttu foUft 1 



MY ANSWER. 

t 

Weill I expected it so ; for whene'er you have nothing to answer, 
People like you will at last still to our conscience appeal. 



34. 

9ad}t' id}'s tod} I ZDiffen fie nidfts Ztonfitifttges mefjr 511 eraribern, 
Sdfiebcn fie's eittem gefd)tmnb in 6as ©etmffen fjinetn. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Which will survive of the many philosophies? Surely I know notl 
Always philosophy though, truly I hope, will remain. 



Die Pfttlofopftittt. 

XDeldfe vooffl bltibt doti alien ben pijilofoptjien ? 3dj toeig nidji, 
liber bit P^ilofopljic, fjofp id}, foil immer befteljn. 




VII. PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS. 



FOR SALE. 

Since Metaphysics of late without heirs to her fathers is gathered , 
Here at the auctioneer's are. "things in themselves ' * to be sold. 



Suction. 

Da Me Zftetaptftfif vox furjem unbeerbt abging, 
ZDerbeit Me „Dinge an fidf" morgen sub hasta Derfauft. 
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A FLAW. 

Let but an error be hid in the stone of foundation. The builder 
Buildeth with confidence on. Never the error is found. 

[ Seo Not* No. is.] 

Die JttSglicijf eit. 

Ctegt bet 3rrtE}um nut erft, tcic eitt ©runbftein, untcn im Boben, 
3mmet bant man twtauf, nimmermeljr fSmmt er an Cag. 



EMPIRICISTS. 

On the securest of paths you have started, and no one denies it. 
But on the straightest of roads blindly you grope in the dark. 



(Empirifer. 

Dag tljr ben fidprften Pfab $tvo&\)lt, tt>er mddfle has l&ugnen? 
2tber iljr tappet nut Minb auf bem gebal)ittefteti Pfab. 
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THEORETICISTS. 

You are obedient to rules, and 'tis, doubtless, your well- joined conclusions, 
Would prove reliable, sirs, were but your premises true. 



Cljeorettfer* 

3t?t t>erfafjrt nadf <Befefeen, audf toflrfcet tljrs fidprlid} treffen, 
ZPSre bet ©berfaij nur, tp&re 6er Unterfafe tpaljrl 
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LAST REFUGE. 

Oh ! how disdainful you speak and how proud, of the specialist's blindness ! 
But in emergencies, he comes to the rescue alone. 



Cefete guflucH 

Porttefjm fdpnit tyr im <Blfl<f auf ben blinbtn €mptrifer itieber, 
2tber, fefo tljr in Ttotti, tft er bet belp^ifdfc <Bott. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE AND TRANSCENDENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Enmity be between both, your alliance would not be in time yet. 
Though you may separate now, truth will be found by your search. 



Hat urf o rfdjer uttb <Eratiscenbeittal*pi)Uofopl)etu 

^etnbfdfaft fei jnrifdjen eudf, nod? fommt has Bflnbnig ju frfilje, 
ZPenn iljr im Suctyen eud} tretint, wxxb erft toe tDaljrljett erfannt. 
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THE SAME. 

Both have to travel their ways, and the one should not know of the other. 
Each one must wander on straight, yet in the end they will meet. 



21 n bit Boretligen Perbinbungsfttfter. 

3e6er uxmMe fflr fidf, unb wiffe nidfts Don 6em Unbent, 
WanMn nut Betoe gerab', finfcen fid} 8ei6e getxrif . 
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KANT AND HIS INTERPRETERS. 

One man of wealth gives a living to armies of indigent people ; 
Kings that are building provide teamsters with plenty of work. 



Kant itnfc feine 21 u sieger. 

ZDie bod) eta ein$iger Seidjer fo uiele Settler in Halpung 
Sefct! ZDenn Me Kftnige bau'n, ^aben Me Kartncr $u tyun. 
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THE THEOLOGIAN AND TELEOLOGY. 

Worship , O man, the Creator, who, when he created the cork-tree, 
Kindly suggested the art, how we might bottle our wine. 



Der Celeolog. 

XPeldje Deretjrung DcrMent tet HMtenfcf^pfer, 6er gitdMg, 
Tils er ten Kortbaum fdjuf, gUtd} dud} Me Stfpfel erfanb. 



in 



THE PROBLEM OP NATURAL LAW. 

Years upon years I've been using my nose for the purpose of smelling. 
Now I must question myself : Have I a right to its use? 



Xedftsfrage. 

3aljre lang fdfon btbkn idj midj metner Xlafe sum Kiedjen, 
£jaV idj 6enn wxvtlid) an fte and} eitt ermeteltcfyes Xed}t? 
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PUFFENDORF'S REPLY. 
Well ! 'Tis a critical case ! But possession is strong in your favor. 

m 

Since you're possessing your nose, use it in future, I say. 

[See Note No. 14.] 

Paffeitfrorf. 

€tn bebenfltdjer £alll bod) Me (Erfte Poffeffton fdjetnt 
£flr bid) 311 fpredpn, un6 fo braudp fie tmmertjtn fort. 
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A MORAL PROBLEM. 

Willingly serve I my friends ; but, 'tis pity, I do it with pleasure. 
And I am really vexed that there's no virtue in me ! 

[See Note No. is.] 

(Senuffensfcrupel. 

(Berne Men 9 id? ben £reun6en, bod) ttju' id? es leiber mit Heigung, 
VLnb fo tpurmt es mtr oft, frag id) nxdft tu$tnbtyxft bin. 
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THE KANTIAN'S DECISION. 

Better advice I can't give you than that you must try to despise friends. 
Then what your duty demands, you will perform with disgust. 

[See Note No. is.] 

Dectfum. 

Da tft fetn anbrer Satfy, 6u mugt fuctyen, fie 311 ocradjten, 
Un6 mil 2lbfdjeu alsfann tljun, vok toe Pfttcfyt tor gebeut. 
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HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

When thou decipher' st in nature the writing which thou hast inscribed there, 

When its phenomena thou castest in groups for thine eye, 
When thou hast covered its infinite fields with thy measuring tape-lines, 

Dost thou imagine, thy mind really graspeth the All? 
Thus the astronomer paints on the heavens his star-constellations 

Merely his bearings to find easily in their domain. 
Suns that revolve at a measureless distance, how closely together 

Have they been joined in the swan and in the horns of the bull ! 
But can the heavens be thus understood in their mystical cycles, 

When their projections appear on planispherical charts? 

[See Note No. x&] 
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ZTTenfijlic^cs ZPiffen. 

ZPeil bn Itcfeft in it?r, was bu felber in fie gefdpieben, 

ZPeil bu in (Bruppen furs 2Iug' ifyre (Erfctyeinungen ret^ft, 
Seine Sc^nflre gejogen auf intern unenblidpen ^elbe, 

ZDdtynft bu, es faffc bein <$5eift afpienb bie groge Zlatur. 
So hefdpeibt mit ^iguren bet 2Iftronome ben Qimmel, 

Dag in bem eurigen Saum leister fid} finbe bet Blicf, 
Knupft entlegene Sonnen, burdf Siriusfcrnen gefdfieben, 

2ineinanber im Sdfwan unb in ben foment bes Stiers. 
Tibet oerfietjt er batum ber Spfyaren myftifctye Cdn3e, 

IPeil iljm bos Stemengenrflb fein plamglobium 3eigt? 
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SYSTEMS. 

Splendidly did you construct your sublime philosophical systems ! 
Heaven 1 how shall we eject errors that live in such style. 



Die Syfteme. 

pradjtig tjabt ifyr gebaut. Du licber ^immell ZDie treibt man, 
Hun cr fo Kmglid) erft roofynet, ben 3rrttjum tjeraus! 
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VIII. SCIENCE AND ART. 



GENIUS A GIFT. 

Born is the poet 'tis said ; and we add, the philosopher also. 
For it is certain that truth has to be formed to be seen. 



XDif f enfcfyaf tlicfyes (Bertie. 

VOixb ber Poet nur geboren? Set ptjtlofopfy nrirb's ntcf^t mtn&er, 
Wit IDafyrtjeit jule^t nrirb nut gebilbet, gefd)aut. 
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TRUTH AND FORM. 

Truth will be mighty although an inferior hand should defend it, 
But in the empire of art form and its contents are one. 



ZRHt^eilung. 

Tins ber fdjledfteflen ffanb tanxx IDaffrtjeit m&dftig nodf tpirfen 
8ei bet Siffinfatt aUetn mad>t bas (Befdf ben <5el)a(t. 
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CREATION. 

Good of the good, I declare, that each sensible man can evolve it ; 

But a true genius, indeed, good of the bad can produce. 
Forms reproduced are a mere imitation ; but genius createth ; 

What is to others well formed, is but material to him. 



Der Hadjaljmer. 

(States aus <8utem, has fann jebtoeber Derftan&tge btl&en; 

2lbet 5er (Senilis ruft <Sutes aus Sdfledjtem fyeroor. 
2tn <Sebifoetem nut barfft 5u, Hacfyafymer, bid} flben; 

Sel&ft <Bebilt>etes ift Stoff nut tern Wfoenten <Beift 
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DIFFERENT APPLICATIONS. 

Science to one is the Goddess, majestic and lofty, — to others 
She is the cow that supplies butter to put on his bread 



W i f f e n f d) a f t. 

<£incm iff fie fete bolje, ote IjimmlifAc ©ottin, hem 21nbern 
£tne tfldjttge Kuft, bte iljti mil Sutter oetfotgt. 



THE SUBLIME. 

Boldly astronomers claim that their science is truly sublimest ; 
Aye ; but sublimity, sirs, nowhere existeth in space. 



21 n bte 2tfironomen. 

<£uer <&egenftanb ift bet erfyabenfte freUtdj im Haume; 
2lber, £reunbe, im Saum tpofynt bas firljabcne nidjt. 
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FICTION. 

" What is the purpose of poetry? Say ! " — By and by I shall tell you 
First of the real, my friend, tell me the purpose and use. 



Poet, firbidjtung unb IDa^r^ett. 

XD0311 nfifet benu bte ganse Crbtdjtung? 34 *&tU cs Wr f<*9t"/ 
Cefer, fagflt bu mtr erft, 100311 bte 2Dirfltd}feit nfifet. 
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THE POET AND THE NATURALIST. 

Both of us search for the truth ; thou without there, I here iu the iuuer 
Heart of myself. Aud the truth each one thus findeth at last. 

Is but clearsighted thy eye, it will meet in the world the Creator. 
And is but healthy my heart, clearly it mirrors the world. 



Die Uebereinftimmung. 

ZDafyrfyett fudpn urir betbe; bu aufen tm Ceben, tdj tnnen 
3n bem f^erjen, unb fo finbet fie jeber geurif . 

3ft has 2luge gefunb, fo begegnet es aufen bem Sdfdpfer, 
3ft es has Qerj, bann getoif fpiegelt es tnnen bte ZDelt. 
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TRUST IN SCIENTIFIC TRUTH, 

Sail) O thou sailor courageous 1 Ne'er mind that the wit will deride thee. 

And that thy boatswain will drop wearied of work at the helm. 
Sail, O sail on for the West: There the land must emerge from the ocean, 

As your vaticinal mind clearly perceiveth e'en now. 
Trust to the God who thee leadeth, and cross the mysterious ocean. 

Did there the land not exist, now would it rise from the deep. 
Truly with genius Nature has made an eternal alliance, 

What he has promised, forsooth, she, without fail, will fulfil. 
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K o 1 u m b u s. 

Steure, mutf}tger Seglerl (£s mag ber IDtfe bid? DerljSIjnen 

Unb bet Sniffer am Steu'r fenfen bte l&fftge fymb. 
3mmer, tmmer nadf ZDeftl Dort mug bte Kfifte fid? jetgen, 

Ctegt fie bod} beutlid} unb Itegt fdpmmernb vox beinem Perfianb. 
Craue bem Ieitenben <5ott unb folge bem fdppeigenben IDeltmeerl 

ZDSr' fie nod? nidjt, fie ftieg' jefct axis ben ^lutfyen empor. 
XfLit bem (Bemus fte^t bte Hatur in earigem Bunbe; 

Was bet eine rerfpridjt, letfiet bie anbre geurig. 
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WISDOM AND PRUDENCE. 

Will you attain) my dear friend, to the loftiest summit of wisdom. 
Dare it and don't be afraid, should you by prudence be scoffed. 

Prudence shortsightedly sees of the shores but the one that recedeth, 
But she can never discern that one for which you set sail. 



ZDeis^eit unb tflugfyeit. 

ZDtUft bu, £reunb, bie erfyabcnften Sfilfn bet ZDeis^ett erfliegen, 
Wa$ es auf bie (Befafyr, bag bid? bie Klugfyeit oerladjL 

Die fur$jtd;tige ftefy nut has Ufer, has bit surucf jliefyt, 
3enes nidjt, too beretitft lanbct betn mutfyiger £lug. 
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IX. WISDOM, MORALITY AND RELIGION. 



THE HIGHEST. 

Do you desire the highest and greatest? A plant can instruct you. 
What it unconsciously is, will it! 'Tis all you can do. 



J) as $ flexile. 

Sudjft bu has fySdjfte, has ©rflgte? Die Pffon$e tann es 6idj lefpen; 
ZDas fie totllenlos tft, fet bu es toollenb — bas tfTs 1 
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ENTHUSIAST AND NATURALIST. 

Had ye the power, ye pious, to grasp your ideals completely, 
Certainly you would revere Nature for that is her due. 

Had ye the power, philistines, to grasp the entire of Nature. 
Surely your path could but lead up to ideal domains. 



Hatur unb Pernunft. 

ZD&r't tfyr, SdfW&tmev, im Stan&e, Me 3beale $u faffen, 
£> fo t>eref?rtet iljr audj, tpte ftdfs gebflfyrt, Me Hatur. 

tMt't tyr, ptyliflter, im Stanb, Me Hatur im (Broken $u felfen, 
Sidfer ffifyrte fie felbft eud? ju 3ta*n tmpor. 
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MISREPRESENTED. 

Moralists pillory Nature, and yet she is holy and healthy ! 
Reason's divinity is vilely by bigots debased. 



£ r a $ e n. 

£romme gefuitbe Ztatur! UKe ftellt bie TXloval Mdf an pranger! 
Qeil'ge Pcrnunftl XDxc tief ftflrjt bid} bet Sdjrpdrmer fyerabl 
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PHILOSOPHER AND BIGOT. 

While the philosopher standeth on earth, eyes heavenward raising. 
Bigots lie, eyes in the mud, stretching their legs to the skies. 



Cer p!)Uofop!) unt> 6er ScfytrxJrmer. 

3ener ftelfi auf 6er <Er6e, bodf fdjauet bas 2tuge $um f}immel, 
Oiefer, bit 2tugen im Kot!}, recfet Me Seine Iftnauf. 
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THEOLOGICAL HEDONISTS. 

. Polks that seek pleasure in all) will with gluttony relish ideas ; 
Spoons they will carry, and forks, up to celestial repasts. 



€!)eop!)agen. 

Diefen ift alles <9enu£. Sie effen 3been unb bringen 
3n bos 2}immeireid} felbft ZITeffer un6 (Babel fyinauf. 
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FRIEND AND ENEMY. 

Dear is the friend) whom I love ; but the enemy, too, is of value. 
Friends have encouraged my skill, enemies taught me the ought. 



£reunb unb £einb. 

tCfyeuer ifl mir ber £reunb, bodf and) ben £einb fann id} nflfeen; 
5eigt mir ber £reunb, was id} fann, lefyri mid} ber £einb, toas id? foil. 
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DISTINCTION. 

There's a nobility, too, in the empire of morals. For common 
Natures will pay with their deeds, noble ones by what they are. 



Unterfd)ieb bet Stdnbe. 

2lbel iff aud) in ber fHttidpn ZDelt. Gemeine Haturen 
^a^Ien mttubem, was fie t ^ u it, eble mit bent, was fie f i n b. 
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PERFECTION. 

No one resemble the other, but each one resemble the Highest ! 
11 How is that possible? Say ! " Perfect must ev'ry one be. 



21 u f g a b e. 

Keiner fei gleicfy 6em Unbttn, bod) qUxdf fet 3e6er 6em ffidffltnl 
TOxt bas 511 madjen? €s fet 3eber DoQenbet in fid}. 
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GOODNESS AND GREATNESS. 

Only two virtues exist. How I wish they were always united ! 

Goodness should always be great ; greatness should always be good. 



(gflte unb <0rd$e. 

ZTur jroet tCugenben gift's. £), maun fie immet seretnigt, 
3mmer Me <Bflte aud} grog, tmmer We <0r5fe aud> gut ! 
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THE ONE THING NEEDED. 

Whether the smartest thou art does not matter, but this is important, 
That thou be honest throughout both at the council and home. 



Die £}auptfadje. 

£>b 6u bet Hlfigfte fetfi, bavan ifl menig gelegen; 
Jlber 6et Btefccrftc fet, fo uric bet Hatfo $u fyius. 
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OUR DUTY. 

Always aspire to the whole, and can you alone independent 
Not be a whole of yourself, serve as a part of a whole. 



PfltcfM fat 3cbcn. 

3mmer fhrebe $um <8an$en; unb famtft 6u felber feitt (Banses 
ZDerben, ate btenettbcs <Blic& fdjlief ' an ein <5an$es bid} an. 
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DIFFERENCE IN ONENESS. 

Truth is the same to us all ; yet to each her appearance will vary. 
When she remaineth the same, different conceptions are true. 



W a 4 r 4 e i t. 

(Sine itur ift fte fflr 2lUe, fo ftclpt fte 3*be* &etf<$ie&en, 
Caf es Cities 5od) Metbt, madpt bas Perfdpebene xxxxtfv. 
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REPETITION. 

Let me repeat it a hundred, a thousand times : " Error is error." 
Whether the greatest it says, whether the smallest of men. 



ZDieberfyolung. 

fjunbertmal roerb* xdfs cud} fagen unb taufenbmal : 3 rr tf?um ift 3rrtfyum 1 
£)b tfyn ber gr5f te ZHann, ob tfyn ber flcinfte begtng. 
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UTILITY. 

Truth that will injure is dearer to me than available error, 

Truth hath a balm for the wounds which she so wisely inflicts. 



Was ttufct. 

Sd}dblid)e tDaljrlfeli, trie jlelj' idj fie Dot bem ttfi^Iidjeu ^trtffuml 
tDatylftit tfeiltt ben Scifmctj, ben fie nieUeldjt uns erregt. 



HARM. 

Whether an error will harm us? Not always ! but certainly erring 
Always will harm us. How much, friends, you will see in the end. 



ID a 5 fd)abet. 

3ft etn 3rrtfyum rooljl fty&Mtd}? Xlxdft tmmer, aber has 3rren, 
3mmer iff* \dfiblidf, uric fcfyr, ftcljt man am €nbe bcs ZPegs. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Truth will not harm us. She's like to a mother who sometimes must punish, 
Lovingly rearing her child, but will no flattery brook. 



5 u $ t 

VOatfttfcit tft mentals fdjaMidj, fie ftraft — unb toe Strafe 6er Hlutter 
BUbet bas fdju>an!en5e Kin6, tpe^ret 6er fdjmeidjelnben ZTCagb. 
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COMFORT. 

Error accompanies us ; yet a yearning inviolate in us 
Constantly leadeth our mind nearer and nearer to truth. 



Croft. 

Hie Derldft uns ber 3rttf)um, bodj jte^t cin tfltpt Bebfirfitif 
3mmer 6ett ftrebenben (Bcift leife $ur ZDa^r^eit fyinan. 
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ANALYTICAL TRUTH-SEEKERS. 

Do you take truth for an onion whose layers you singly can peel off? 
Never on truth you can draw save you deposit it first. 

[See Note No. 17.] 

Unaly titer. 

3ft benn Me ZDafyrfyeit ctn ^ariebel, Don 6cm man Me £}dute nur abfdjalt? 
Was itjr Ipnein nidjt gelegi, $ieljct tf?r nimmer l?eraus. 
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DEPRECIATED COIN. 

Princes are coining mean coppers that poorly are plated with silver, 
Stamping their portraits thereon. Long the deceit remains hid. 

.Thus the enthusiast stampeth, as genuine, nonsense and errors. 
Many accept them as good, lacking the touchstone of truth. 

Sdfledjte ZTCunje. 

£fir#en prdgen fo oft auf faum t>erftlbertcs Kupfer 
3^r bebeutenbes 8iI6; lange betrfigt ftd? has Volt. 

Sdjtrdrmer prdgen 6en Stempel 5es (Beifts auf Cfigen un6 Unftnn. 
ZDem 6er Probterftein fetyt, tf&lt fie ffir reMtdjes <Bol&. 
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RITUAL. 

1 ' How these assiduous bonzes are ringing their bells to the people 
Only to cause them to come vain repetitions to make ! ' ' 
Do not vituperate bonzes ; they know the demands of the people : 
Vain repetitions, observe I always will gladden man's heart. 

<£eremontenbienft. 

ZPte fie flingeln, toe Pfaffenl ZDie angelegen ftes madden, 
Oaf man fomme, nur ja plappre, tx>te geftern fo fyeut! 

Sdjeltet mtt nxdft Me Pfaffenl jte fennen bes Zttenfdjen Beburfnif: 
Denn arte tft er beglfidt, plappert er morgen tx>ie fyeut! 
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MYSTICS. 

That is the very mysterious secret that openly lieth, 
Always surrounding your minds, but from your sight 'tis concealed. 



Tin bit ZRvfttfer. 

Das tfl etren bas toafyre <Bef;etmm$, has 2lHen ©or 2Iugen 
Ctegt, eud} cu>tg umgtebt, abet von Keinem gefefpi. 
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LIGHT AND COLOR. 

Live, thou Eternally-One, in the realm of immutable oneness, 
Color, in changes so rich, kindly descend upon earth. 



Ctdjt unb £arbe. 

IDoipie, bu ctoiglidj <£mes, bort bet bem etptgltcfj (ginen! 
$atbz, b\x a>ecf}fefnbe, fomm freunblkf} sum Hlenfcfpn fyerabl 
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NOT IRRELIGIOUS. 

What my religion? I'll tell you 1 There is none among all you may mention 
Which I embrace. — And the cause? Truly, religion it is ! 



1X1 tin <8laube. 

HMdje Heligion id} befenne? Ketne Don alien, 
Die 6u mix nennfll *ttn& roarum feine?" 2tus Heltgion, 
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OUR FATHER. 

Though you may work and aspire, you will never escape isolation, 
Till with her might to the All Nature has knitted your soul. 



D e r Pater. 

XDirfe, fo Diet bu unHft, 6u ftefyeft twig, aDein fa, 
Bis an fas 2tU Me Hatur bid), Me geuxittige, fnfipft. 
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X. NOTES. 



NOTES. 

1 The name " Huss " means •• goose." When Hum was condemned to die at the stake be said : 

" Nach mir wird kommen em Sfkwan, 
Den sollen He ungebratcn lah % n" 

[After me a swan will rise, 

Whom they will not roast likewise.] 

This doggerel with its grim humor on so tragic an occasion is commonly and naturally regarded as fore- 
telling the coming of Martin Luther. 



9 Professor Wolf was the first to prove that the Iliad and the Odyssey consisted of a number of epic poems 
by different poets, which were collected under the name of Homer. 
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8 The first of these two distlcbs is addressed to Karl Philip Moritz, author of an interesting novel in the 
form of an autobiography, Anton Reiser ; the second to F. H. Jacobi, who had written two philosophical 
novels, Woldemar and Allwill. The difference of their natures is sufficiently characterised in the distichs. 

• # • 

4 This satirises the sensuous novels of Timotheus Hermes. 

• # • 

* Directed against Platner, whose philosophy was a declamation of platitudes. The distich is true of 
almost all the debates that take place in literary dabs after the reading of a paper. 

• • • 

6 Goethe wrote this in criticism of Relchardt's praise of the French Revolution. 

« • 

7 This and the following three distichs are directed against Nicolai, who was the owner of a large publish- 
ing-house, but at the same time a mediocre author, shallow and conceited. 

• # • 

8 The Stolberg brothers had been liberal, but suddenly turned bigots. 
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• The pious Count Leopold Stolberg, exaggerating the value of Christian art, while deprecating classic 

taste, said that he would give a whole collection of Greek urns for one Faience vase painted in the manner of 

Raphael. 

• # • 

10 The censure is true in its generality; but the Xenion is aimed at a man (Johann Heinrich Jung, whose 

nom deplume was Heinrich Stilling) who did not deserve this castigation. 

• • . 

n A severe description of Johann Caspar Lavater. 

• • • 



11 Also directed against Reicbardt. (See Note 6.) 

• » . 

13 Very good as a general criticism. Goethe, however, was on the wrong track, in directing this distich 

against Newton's theory of color. 

. • • 

14 Samuel von Pufiendorf (1632-1694) was a famous jurist and professor of natural law in Berlin. 

u Kant declared that the man who performed his duty because it gave him pleasure, was less moral than 
he who did it against his own inclinations. 
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14 Schiller was a disciple and follower of Kant, who finds the conditions of knowledge in the thinking 
subject, not in the object that is thought. Since a thinking being does not acquire an insight into the laws of 
form by experience, but establishes them a priori, Kant believes that things have to conform to cognition and 
not cognition to things. Man thus produces truth out of his own being, and imports it into the objective 
world. Now, it is true that truth and the criterion of truth, viz. reason, develop together with mind ; for 

• 

indeed reason is the characteristic feature of mind. Things are real, not true, and truth can dwell in mental 
representations only. But considering the fact that mind develops from and by experience which originates 
by a contact with objects, and that reason is but the formal elements extracted from experience and systema- 
tised — a consideration which Kant did not make because he never proposed the problem of the origin of 
mind — we shall find that the nature of reason and truth are not purely subjective. Reason is not an arbitrary 
classification of things (as the Nominalists believe), but a formula that describes the necessary and universal 
relations of the objective world. — For a critical exposition of the problem see the translator's article "Are 
There Things in Themselves ? " in The Monist, Vol. II., No. 2, pp. 225-265 ; the chapters on the "A Priori 
and the Formal " in his Primer of Philosophy, " The Origin of the A Priori" in his Fundamental Problems ; 
and "The Origin of Mind" in The Soul of Man. 

17 Truth cannot directly be taken from reality but is the product of work, for facts must be* observed, 
stated, and systematised so as to become truth. 
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